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measurements in deposit potentials for establishing branch 
banks. As banks are desirable units for rounding out the 
service facilities of shopping centers and as drive-in 
facilities are needed adjuncts of central area banks, Mr. 
Armstrong’s remarks will be helpful to the banker and 
to others for analyzing the potentials for branch bank 
locations. 
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Linkage 


Often an old word changes its meaning through new usage. 
such a word. In two syllables, linkage 
lengthy, involved definition. 


Linkage is 


conveys what otherwise takes 


The new meaning for linkage has been coined by Dr. Ernest Fisher, the 
eminent land economist who directs urban land studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Fisher uses linkage as the single word to express “the concept 
of relationships between establishments that are characterized by continuing 
or frequently recurring interaction.” Thus in linkage we have a word which 
also means contact” and which should be brought of technical 
jargonese and put into everyday usage. 


“close out 


Examples 


Linkage expresses “degrees of movement in persons, goods or information 
between linked establishments.” Such relationships and contacts can be illus- 
trated in the way that Mr. Boyd T. Barnard, Chairman of ULI’s Central Business 
District Council expresses linkage: 

The central business district is linked to the establishments that are properly 
functional within it. There, the grouping of enterprises, including office build- 
ings, makes up the very foundation of the core area. Linkage tends toward 
fostering strong locations for continued contact, not only for exchanges between 
goods and services but for meetings of people with people. 


A store is linked with other stores and with customers. A luncheon place 
is linked with meetings for exchange of ideas. A business office is linked to its 
suppliers through visits made by suppliers’ representatives. It is linked to its 
customers through the trips salesmen make out of the office. 


At another level, an establishment’s linkage is manifested by face-to-face 
contacts. To maintain face-to-face linked establishments tend to 
locate close together. For contacts by telephone, television, or written message, 
location is not so vital. Where contacts involve movement of goods, linkage 
depends on and varies with the type and value of goods interchanged. 


contacts, 


Linkage and the CBD 


In the central business district, as in no other area, linkage is strongest. 
That is why Mr. Barnard says “office buildings belong in the central business 
districts.” 

As soon as a major concern leaves the CBD, it loses linkage. It loses close 
contact with the many different persons with whom it must keep in touch— 
customers, attorneys, auditors, bankers—to name a few. It loses the opportunity 
for all its people—executives, salesmen, clerks, clients, customers—to meet 
together for discussion of common problems that pertain to the business in 
particular and to the community in general. 


Linkage in Civic Action 


There is linkage in getting things done. When top-level management of 
local industry and commerce is linked with civic activity, the leadership needed 
for accomplishment is found. This linkage of leadership to civic improvement 
is the clue to the accomplishments in such cities as Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
and St. Louis. 

Such linkage also underlies the Central Business District Council’s state- 
ment: “There is no problem in any city that cannot be solved when citizens 
of good will are linked together in efforts to solve it.” 

J. R. McK. 
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Members of ULI will be interested 
in reading the latest series of articles 
in The Saturday Evening Post by Hal 
Burton on urban problems, beginning 
with the issue of September 17. En- 
titled “Trouble in the Suburbs”, the 
series is the result of an extensive field 
investigation similar to that under- 
taken by Burton in preparing THE 
City Ficuts Back for the ULI’s Cen- 
tral Business District Council. 

The author has found U. S. suburbs, 
now bursting at the seams, in deep 
difficulty. From sewers to schools, their 
problems appear insoluble. Yet they 
continue to grow. 

Burton’s itinerary ranged from Nas- 
sau County, L. I. with its expressway 
location problems, to new _ planned 
communities of Park Forest, IIL; 
Levittown, Pa.; and Lakewood, Calif.; 
and the mature and carefully managed 
suburban Country Club District of 
Kansas City. 
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MEASURING DEPOSIT POTENTIALS WHEN ESTABLISHING 


BRANCH BANKS 


by 
Robert H. Armstrong 


Economic Analyst and Real Estate Appraiser, New York City 


The growth of the American econ- 
omy, together with the massive shifts 
of population and business that have 
occurred in recent years, makes it 
imperative for the banker to examine 
the basic tenets on which his branch 
policy may rest. He must explore 
and examine the methods, formulae, 
and calculations which will determine 
when and where to locate a branch, its 
size, and the amount of deposits and 
other business that may be acquired 
over the course of a few years. 

Many banks, even those extremely 
branch conscious, have not established 
criteria on which to judge the neces- 
sity for a branch in a given area or 
neighborhood-residential, commercial, 
or industrial. Few institutions have 
endeavored to make either qualitative 
or quantitative measurements which 
could determine the volume of deposits 
and other types of banking business 
that would be available in a prescribed 
area. 

However, commercial banks, savings 
banks, and building and loan associa- 
tions cannot all establish deposit poten- 
tials according to the same set of 
measurements. Some commercial banks 
wish to have few branches with only 
commercial accounts as deposits. These 
should total at least $25,000,000. 
Other commercial banks will establish 
branches in sections where the business 
and residential population will produce 
deposits of $5,000,000 to $7,000,000. 
Again, many commercial banks will 
gladly enter neighborhoods, largely 
residential in character, where no more 
than $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 in deposits 
could ever be expected. 


Savings Habits 

Savings banks and savings and loan 
associations depend on a clientele which 
is very different from that of the 
commerial banks. Generally speaking, 
the “savings” institution is at times 
favored to a great extent by those in 
the lower income group and by those 
of the lower brackets of the middle 
income group. In general, the higher 
the incomes, the greater will be the 
volume of “savings” deposits. Indi- 
viduals and families whose incomes are 
inclined to be irregular and sporadic 
are frequently more regular depositors 
in savings banks than those having 


Urban Land 


regular incomes. For example, office 
workers do not save in the same man- 
ner or degree as does the factory 
worker. The office worker, employed 
by the large corporation, usually ob- 
tains sickness and many other benefits; 
his firm may carry him on the payroll, 
in case of illness, for six months or a 
year. The factory worker, on the other 
hand, is subject to a layoff without 
pay for any one of many 
Hence, by and large, a factory worker, 
and those whose employment does not 
have regularity and benefits such as 
insurance, etc. frequently are better 
“savings” customers, in the aggregate 
than their more fortunate brethren. 


reasons. 


Long-run Objectives 

Of all business existent, 
banks certainly should deal with their 
branch programs as a long-run objec- 
tive. Often a certain preoccupation with 
today’s and tomorrow’s business crowds 
long-term considerations and econo- 
mic growth potentials into the back- 
ground. However, regardless of short- 
run prospects, we know that changes 
and increases in the nation’s population 
and productivity, while more or less 
imperceptible month by month, are 
tremendous over periods of from five to 
ten or more years. So regardless of 
the economic cycle at the moment, 
it is pretty certain that both our resi- 
dential and business population will 
increase, manpower output will be 
greater, and business will grow over 
the long-run. 


types of 


Deposits 

The backbone of all banking opera- 
tion can best be defined by one word 
—deposits. So before a branch or a 
new bank is proposed, a survey of 
deposit potentials within the prospec- 
tive area of operations becomes a must. 
Just as a department store prepares an 
economic analysis of the trading area 
from which it hopes to draw business, 
so must the banker analyze all the 
factors which may cause his new ven- 
ture to become either a success or a 
failure. 

The criteria for determining deposit 
potentials are different for various 
kinds of areas and neighborhoods. The 
in-city commercial bank—as in down- 
town New York, Cleveland, Boston, or 


any other city, will look for deposits 
from industrial firms, retail merchants, 
purveyors of different kinds of goods 
and services, and individuals who may 
be either neighborhood workers or 
“passers-by”. On the other hand, the 
local branch bank—be it commercial 
or savings in character—will generally 
look for its deposit volume to the resi- 
dents of a specific community, nearby 
workers, and shoppers. New shopping 
centers—especially those of the regional 
variety—are in particular demand at 
present as branch bank locations. Let 
us look then at the most important 
attributes of branch bank locations. 





Attributes of Location 

The first requirement is a concen- 
tration of population—residential, busi- 
ness, industrial, or a combination of 
any of them. Secondly, there must be 
the possession of funds, either as capital 
or earnings, which when attracted to a 
bank, will become deposits. Third, 
there should be, in most but not all 
instances, either an indication or a pos- 
sibility of neighborhood growth, be it 
populationwise or businesswise. And 
last, there should not be undue or too 
much competition from or with other 
banking institutions. 

Consider the case of a proposed sav- 
ings bank or a local commercial branch 
bank in the retail business section of 
a fair-size residential area. It will be 
important to find at the outset: 


1.What is the trading area—the 
limits or boundaries of that area 
from which business can be 
obtained? 

2.What is the population now—by 

type and number? 
a. Rate of growth since 1940. 
b. Rate of growth since 1950. 

3. What is the income grouping of 

various segments of the population? 

4. Is there sufficient undeveloped land 

available for future growth, and 
how much? 

5. What are the other banking facil- 

ities? 

6. What are the pedestrian and vehic- 
ular traffic patterns at and about 
the site of the proposed branch? 

. What is the commercial or indus- 
trial deposit potential? 
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New Drive-in Facility, rear, The Plainfield Trust Company, Plainfield, N. J. 


8. Will the proposed site, in relation 


to the overall retail area, draw 
customers to it? 
Best Location 
In periphery and suburban areas 


(and that is where America’s growth 
is occurring and will continue for a 
long time), people seldom make a 
special trip to a bank to do banking 
business in one form or other. Bank- 
ing is done as part of a shopping trip, 
or on the way to or from a visit else- 
where. This is a point to be 
membered. And the spot nearest to 
where the most people will congregate 
over the course of a period of time, 
all other things being equal, will be 
the best location. In a shopping center, 
proximity to a supermarket is prefer- 
able to nearness to a department store. 
After all, a bank’s trading area is small 
compared with that of a large depart- 
ment store. And when at all possible, 
parking and/or a drive-in is 
essential. 


re- 


most 


Deposit Potentials 

In measuring deposit potentials, the 
first task is to delineate a branch bank’s 
trading area. Generally speaking, a 
savings bank will have a larger trad- 
ing area than a commercial bank. A 
bank’s trading area might be defined 
as that area of land containing either a 
residential or business population (or 
both) which would attract deposits to 
the bank in question. In fact, that 
definition should be refined; it would 
be more correct to say that it is the 
area from which a bank could hope 
to attract down to within a few per- 
cent of its total deposits. Suburban 
and neighborhood banks usually have 
a comparatively small trading area but, 
on the other hand, some banks, such 
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as those in New York City, will appeal 
to a very wide area. When the New 
York savings banks raised their inter- 
est rate to 212%, then 234% and 3% 
some time ago, some institutions, using 


spot radio broadcast announcements, 
were able to attract a substantial num- 
ber of depositors from New Jersey, 


where the interest rates were less and 
where fewer savings banks exist. 


Trade Area 
Various methods are used to portray 
a trading area. They are usually in- 
dicated by drawing concentric circles 
around the point at which a bank is 
to be established at intervals of 12 
mile to 2, 3, 5 or 10 miles, as the case 
may warrant. While the concentric 
circle method is the usual manner for 
indicating trading areas, there is no 
reason why other patterns or shapes 
should not be adopted. Both geo- 
graphical and highway and traffic pat- 
terns will alter the size and shapes of 
trading areas, as will the location of 
other banks which would offer 

stantial competition. 


sub- 


Financial Characteristics 

Once the trading area is known, the 
next step consists of a study of the 
population and its characteristics. It 
should be recognized that few trading 
areas are similar to each other or ex- 
actly alike and, therefore, survey 
methods will have to vary in accord- 
ance with circumstances. However, 
let it be assumed that a survey is being 
made to locate a branch savings bank 
amidst the retail shops serving a resi- 
dential area containing from 4,000 to 
10,000 families. The next step is to bring 
the population data up to date from 
the time of the 1950 Census and to 
estimate the income levels of all of 


the families in the trading area. In 
cther words, how many families have 
incomes of $3,000 or less a year; how 
many have incomes from $3,000 to 
$4,000; $4,000 to $5,000; $5,000 to $7,500; 
and $7,500 to $10,000. 

Once the steps mentioned have been 
taken we will have obtained a pretty 
good idea of the financial characteristics 
of the population. Perhaps at this 
point, I should warn the income data 
as supplied by the Census of 1950 (for 
the year 1949) should not be utilized 
without adjustments because we have 
not only found this information to be 
incorrect on the low side, but adjust- 
ments have to be made to change 1949 
incomes into more realistic 1955 in- 
comes. So these estimates should be 
made only by those who have been 
trained to do this type of work. 

When we have obtained the number 
of families and their income group- 
ings, it is then possible to establish 
the number of positive and negative 
savers in each income group. From 
various studies that we have made, 
we find that in the $4,000 to $5,000 
group, for instance, out of every 100 
families 69 will be positive savers and 
31 will be negative savers. Of the 
69 families who will save, 27 families 
will save from 1% to 9% of their in- 
come; 21 families will save from 10% 
to 19%; 9 families from 20% to 29%; 
8 families from 30% to 49%; and 4 
families will save 50% and over. Of 
course, it must be realized that all sav- 
ings will not go into savings banks or 
commercial checking accounts. People 
buy life insurance, bonds, a home, and 
make investments of one kind and - 
another, so the total amount saved 
every year by a population within a 
given area will not be reflected by cash 
balances. There is competition for the 
saver’s dollar. 


Savings and Checking Accounts 


The next step which we take in our 
analyses is to utilize formulas with 
respect to either savings accounts or 
checking accounts by various income 


groups. For instance, we find that of 
those having incomes of $5,000 and 
over, 41% maintain no savings ac- 


counts; 18% maintain savings balances 
of from $1 to $499; 17% from $500 to 
$1,999; and 24% have savings balances 
of $2,000 and over. On the other hand, 
if we were to consider checking ac- 
counts, we would find that among those 
having incomes of $5,000 and over, 25 
out of every 100 families would main- 
tain none whatsoever; 34 would have 
checking accounts of $1 to $499; 20 
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from $500 to $1,999; and 21—$2,000 and 
over. 

So we have reached the point where 
we now know the annual amount of 
savings in our theoretical trade area, 
and we also know the amount which 
families in different income groups will 
maintain in both savings accounts and 
checking accounts. 

From here on our task of measuring 
the volume of deposits «which a branch 
bank will attract becomes one of judg- 
ment and experience, because com- 
petition and the habits of particular 
population groups will change appre- 
ciably from one location to another. 
Those localities which are growing in 
population are certainly the most de- 
sirable from a branch bank viewpoint. 


Potentials in Business Areas 


Different methods from those men- 
tioned must naturally be utilized to 
estimate deposit potentials in business 
sections of large urban areas. In the 
case of a savings bank, it is necessary 
to utilize pedestrian traffic counts and 
to obtain as complete information as 
is possible relative to the daytime 
working population. 

When a commercial branch is con- 
templated in an industrial or com- 
mercial district, many difficulties are 
encountered in estimating deposit po- 
tentials. One of the best methods is 
to use Dun & Bradstreet’s rating of 
firms. From the estimated assets it 
will be possible to make estimates of 
the cash available for deposits. In 
some cases it is possible to utilize 
Moody’s and hence learn quite ac- 
curately how much in cash each firm 
keeps on hand. 

At times it is necessary to utilize 
other methods; we have originated 
formulas whereby we can estimate de- 
posit potentials from the assessed value 
of the industrial real estate in a dis- 
trict or even from the number of those 
employed by industrial firms in a given 
neighborhood. 


Drive-Ins 


It perhaps should be emphasized 
here that both parking and drive-in 
facilities are a must in present-day 
branch banking. While it is almost im- 
possible to procure such facilities in 
the center of such cities as New York 
or Chicago, nevertheless, land is often 
available in smaller cities with popu- 
lations up to 500,000. We find today 
that many banks in cities of this size, 
and smaller, are procuring parking or 
drive-in facilities for their customers. 
The picture shown illustrates how the 
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Plainfield Trust Company handled this 
problem. 


Banks in Shopping Centers 

During the past year my firm made 
a survey of the experience of branch 
banks in shopping centers of various 
sizes throughout the country. We 
have found the banks which are located 
in shopping centers ranging from 
30,000 square feet to almost a million 
square feet in size are almost invari- 
ably most successful, and that in some 
large shopping centers it is possible 
to have two banks. The table below 
gives the location of various banks in 
shopping centers, the size of the 
centers expressed in square feet of 
store area, the time the branch has 
been in existence, and the deposits 
procured during such time. 


Size of Center 


Location Square Feet 
New Jersey 60,000 
Ohio 450,000 
Oklahoma 200,000 
Ohio 200,000 
Washington 450,000 
California 500,000 
California 500,000 
Maryland 200,000 
Maryland 130,000 
California 75,000 
California 200,000 
California 250,000 
California 300,000 
California 220,000 


More often than not, when a branch 
is established, other banks will pro- 
test and register their opposition. At 
times such protests are warranted, 
while at others they are not. No rule 
can be given here with respect to com- 
petition because every case constitutes 
a law unto itself. However, once the 
deposit potentials of any area are 
known, the merits of the opposition 
may be judged, particularly if their 
volume of deposits is known. Much 
interesting information can often be 
gleaned when a survey is made. For 
instance, while Bergen County, New 
Jersey is one of the wealthiest counties 
in the United States, we found that the 
deposits per capita were among the 
lowest of any county in New Jersey. 
This kind of information will help to 
indicate whether or not a community is 
over or under-banked. 


The Bank Must Prove Its Need 

It is well to bear in mind the fact 
that it is up to a bank to prove that 
a branch is required by a particular 
community or area, and that it will 
serve the best interests of such a loca- 
tion. It is up to the applicant for a 


branch to furnish his banking depart- 
ment with all the evidence possible 
bearing upon his application. There is 
no doubt that many applications are 
turned down because the weight of the 
evidence provided is not sufficient to 
support it. 

A word should probably be said 
here about “defensive positions.” Situ- 
ations at times arise wherein a main 
or downtown office will acquire a con- 
siderable volume of deposits from a 
particular locality. In order to better 
serve these accounts—and to prevent 
a competitor establishing a branch and 
taking said accounts away—it may be 
desirable or even necessary for a bank 
to establish a branch. 

Another example of a “defensive 
position” occurs when a growing neigh- 
borhood or area may not be quite ready 
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for a branch today, but probably will 
be a few years hence, due to popula- 
tion growth, ete. If it is worthwhile 
filing an application for a branch bank, 
it is worthwhile to have the case pre- 
pared well. The applicant must under- 
stand completely the economic life of 
the area that it wishes to enter, and it 
must be able to show clearly, succinctly 
and briefly that a branch bank will 
provide a service for the community 
and that a deposit volume can be ob- 
tained. 

As the American economy grows 
over the next 20 more and 
larger banking facilities are going to 
be required. Mergers may occur at an 
accelerating rate, but new banks are 
also going to be formed and branch 
applications will be numbered by the 
thousands. There has not been a suf- 
ficient increase in branch facilities of 
all kinds during the past 20 years to 
keep pace with the growth of popula- 
tion in this nation, and therefore it is 
only right that state and federal laws 
be broadened to permit the public to 
be served as it should be by this kind 
of banking facility. 


years, 
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The Taxation of Mobile Homes. Richard 
D. Duke. Research Report No. 12, 
Bureau of Business Research, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
38 pp., tables. 

Prepared under the sponsorship of 
the Michigan Trailer Parks Association, 
this report covers methods and prac- 
tices in that state regarding the collec- 
tion of revenue from these highly 
elusive dwellings. Possible solutions 
are set forth to the problems of taxa- 
tion. Mr. Duke won the J. C. Nichols 
Award in 1953 for his essay, “Mobility— 
A New Aspect of Community Life.” 


Proceedings International Downtown 
Executives Association. Available from 
State Street Council. 209 S. State St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 1954. 239 pp., mimeo. 
$6.00. 

The transcript of proceedings from 
the meeting held by this organization 
are available. The attendance list 
forms a roster of downtown associa- 
tions. The material covered is a good 
reference on all subjects from advertis- 
ing to zoning as these relate to down- 
town problems. Even though the pro- 
ceedings are verbatim transcriptions, 
the record shows much constructive 
work was accomplished at the group’s 
first conference. 


How To Get The Most Out Of Our 
Streets. Transportation and Communi- 
cation Dept., Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., Washington 6, D. C. 1955. 
51 pp., illus. $1.00. 

Practical remedies for helping street 
traffic movement are available. The big 
challenge is to quicken public accept- 
ance of measures that are remarkably 
simple and inexpensive. Failure to 
understand some _ proven’ methods 
prevents getting the most out of exist- 
ing streets. In many places these can 
be used without waiting for the day 
when major reconstruction or express- 
ways can be afforded. This booklet 
presents some basic techniques of 
traffic engineering that can be applied 
to relieving traffic problems. 


Sewage: A New Concept of Disposal 
for the Small Community. Prepared 
by Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Pennsylvania Economy League, 1321 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 1955. 45 pp., 
illus. tables, map. $1.00. 

This valuable little document is the 
result of a detailed study of the 
“package” treatment plant covering a 
number of states including New Jersey, 
Virginia, and Texas, with special 
reference to the new process of contact 
aeration. ULI has long advocated the 
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small community system over the use 
of individual septic tanks for develop- 
ment beyond the reach of a municipal 
system (Community Builders Hand- 
book, 4th Ed., pp. 96-99). This study 
corroborates our recommendations 
through detailed case studies which 
indicate savings in capital investment 
and operation of as much as 50 percent 
over more conventional methods. Every 
developer dealing in projects beyond 
the reach of municipal sewer services 
should get and study this excellent 
report. 


Indianapolis Redevel- 
Indianapolis, 4, 


Annual Report. 
opment Commission. 
Ind. 1954. 32 pp., illus. 

If there is any doubt about the 
worthwhileness of the work of this 
Commission, the doubter should look at 
the record as presented in this, another 
in its annual report series. Not often 
do official reports indicate inspiring 
accomplishments. But in Indianapolis’ 
case, these documents record the steady 
plodding toward a goal. The course is 
not spectacular, but it is commendable. 
With no Federal or State money, this 
Commission is working out redevelop- 
ment that is not only inspiring but is 
as sound as it is ingenious. 


TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Widening interest in organized efforts 


to attract new industries is demon- 
strated by the large attendance and 
eager interest displayed at a number of 
recent conferences, workshops, and 
clinics on this subject that have been 
held in various parts of the country. 

Stuart P. Walsh, head of Industrial 
Planning Associates, San Francisco, has 
attended six such meetings. In a re- 
cent speech before the Washington, 
D. C., Economic Development Round 
Table, he listed six specific trends 
brought out by the speeches and dis- 
cussions: 


1. The “amateur” promoters are 
rapidly increasing in number. In- 
dustrial promotion specialists have long 
been employed on a full-time basis to 
stimulate industrial growth by the 
larger cities and by railroads, utility 
companies, and other industry-seeking 
organizations. But now that manage- 
ments are looking favorably upon the 
smaller communities, and they in turn 
are awakening to the economic value 
of industrial taxable values and pay- 
rolls, a growing proportion of the pro- 
motion job is being assumed by local 
businessmen, civic leaders, and muni- 


cipal officials in communities that can- 
not afford a full-time specialist. 

2. Site-seekers, also, are frequently 
amateurs. Large national corporations 
that are expanding consistently can 
and do engage professionals skilled in 
location principles and practices. But 
for the average small company, the 
establishment of a new plant is a one- 
time operation, and its executives 
usually have little knowledge of the 
many factors involved in scientific in- 
dustrial location methods. 

3. Regional, as contrasted with local, 
promotion is growing in importance. 
Individual communities are coming to 
realize that the normal sequence in 
plant site selection is first to choose an 
area, and then to examine potential 
sites within that area only. 

4. Really good industrial land is hard 
to find in too many communities. 
Greater consideration for industrial 
requirements is needed in city planning 
and zoning, and good sites must be 
developed and protected if the com- 
munity is to compete successfully for 
new plants. 

5. General community attractiveness 
is a potent aid in securing new indus- 
tries. Scientific site selection factors 
are significant; but before a final choice 
is made, the question always arises, 
“Is this a good, sound, growing town 
where executives and workers can lead 
a full life?” The answer to this ques- 
tion may be a deciding factor. 

6. Industrial promotion is a coopera- 
tive affair. A community seeking new 
industry should mesh its activities with 
those of state and regional organiza- 
tions which can aid materially in the ~ 
effectiveness of the local promotional 
drive through advice, research, and 
contacts. 
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ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Membership is open to any in- 
dividual, company or organiza- 
tion. ULI’s objectives are to pro- 
mote sound city growth, conser- 
vation of present commercial, in- 
dustrial and _ residential areas, 
and the reconstruction of blighted 
areas. 

Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year subscription for stu- 
dents and libraries; $25 member- 
ship for corporations, associations, 
public agencies, and their repre- 
sentatives; $100 Sustaining mem- 
bership including affiliation with 
Community Builders’ or Indus- 
trial Council. 
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